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century,1 nor was she the one that had the worst excuse
for her failure. Yet, just because that economic failure
arose from idealistic rashness, it provoked more than the
usual amount of reproach, especially among the usurers
who had contributed to it.2

Englishmen who had never professed a high opinion
of the Hellene, or any very great faith in his destiny, felt
surer than ever that the Bulgar was the right horse :
" Wjth him/* wrote an eminent scholar and traveller in
1902, " the future of the Balkans seems to rest. The
Greek has, and will always have, a present/' 3 This was
a perfectly consistent attitude, of which the Greeks could
not and did not complain. But they were very deeply
hurt by the attitude of Englishmen from whom they" had
expected quite different treatment. Thousands of fair-
weather friends who would have rushed to proffer their
homage to Hellas had she achieved success, deserted
her in her distress. This was particularly noticeable
among English Radicals. With a few exceptions, they

1 Here are a few examples : Prussia (1807 and 1813) ; Austria
(1802, 1806, 1811, 1816, iSi.3) ; Spain (1820, 1834, 1851, 1867,
1872, 1882) ; Russia (1839) ; Turkey (1875) ; Portugal (1837,
1852, 1892) ; Holland (1844) ; for a fuller list see Max von
Heckel's Lehrhuch der Finanzwissenschaft, ii. 457.

1 The series of military budgets and expensive mobilizations
which bled the Hellenic Exchequer were necessitated by the
incessant efforts for national unity, and the foreign loans by which
successive deficits were covered were obtained on usurious terms :
of one of these only 87 per cent, actually went to Greece, of
another only 72, and of a third only 67. So that the real interest
(as distinct from the nominal) ranged between 5! and 6 per cent.
The Cabinets of the Protecting Powers saw to it that the loan of
1898 was grantee! on exceptionally favourable terms : interest
2j per cent, and issue above par. This unwonted generosity,
coupled with some other circumstances, gave colour to the theory
that the mysterious inaction of the Hellenic navy and the phenom-
enal collapse of the Hellenic army in the Greco-Turkish war of
1807 were due, in, part at least, to a secret compact between the
great Powers and King George.

* I). G, Hogarth, The Nearer East, 192.